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of the bread and wine that perisheth; but lo my |at other times; but I recollect that we are exhorted, 
strength hath failed! have I not been too inatten-|not to forsake ‘the assembling of ourselves to- 
tive to the Spirit that quickeneth, and the law|gether;’ and that at such times we are more free 
written within? whilst I have with solicitude pur-|from the impediments of peace and recollection, 
sued religious improvement, by the things which |than we are in our own families and other places. 
have been written by faithful and true witnesses;|Oh! the beauty and excellency of that spiritual 
and behold, where are they? If all knowledge|silence, in which we feel after the Lord, who is 
fails as a brook, and as the stream of a brook,|‘ not far from every one of us,’ in the temple of 
passeth away; may I never forget the Lord, and|our own hearts; according to the divine and obli- 
his loving kindness, which remains forever.” gatory monitions, ‘Be still, and know that I am 
“27th. My bodily health and strength in the|God.’ ‘Keep silence before me, QO islands! and 
course of this week has been rather increased ; but|let the people renew their strength: let them draw 
where has been my grateful returns to the Preser-|near, then let them speak; let them come near to- 
ver of men, who, ‘bringeth down to the grave, and| gether to judgment.’ I am fully persuaded, if this 
lifteth up.’ How unnecessarily are we often|exercise was maintained, our religious meetings 
alarmed in respect to the casualties which may be-| would be for the most part attended with a divine 
fall a body which soon must perish; but too inat-|solemnity, superior to those of our fellow-professors 
tentive are we to the diseases which attend a soul,|of the holy christian religion. 
which was formed for eternal existence ! “Sth. In the Monthly an Friends were 
28th. The fore part of the day was rather lu-|excited to a faithful labour in a discharge of re- 
minous, both in respect to body and mind: I re-|ligious duties, by a revival of these words, ‘ The 
membered the Lord that made me; the God and|labourer is worthy of his hire.’ After the women 
giver of every good gift,‘ who will bring every] Friends withdrew, those present were reminded of a 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, whe-|labour essentially necessary for all, viz., a drawing 
ther it be good, or whether it be evil :’ in some|near in spirit to Him, who is able to forgive their 
degree I also sought after that peace which passeth |iniquities, and heal their diseases: the subsequent 
knowledge. business was transacted in a spirit of love and con- 
“30th. The day was passed more luminously | descension.” 
than some: in the evening divers friends were with| “ Fourth month 2nd, 1787. In the Monthly 
us ; but little conversation passed which tended to| Meeting, before the women Friends withdrew, it 
edification, or a forwarding one another in the faith| appeared to me, that a bare traditional belief in, 
of Christ, ‘ that faith which works by love.’ When|or assent to, the coming of our Saviour, his death 
we are together, outward and verbal opposition|and sufferings in the flesh, or the most strict ad- 
may be measurably avoided, but tuwults and|herencetoourown moral and ceremoniousrighteous- 
swellings may be felt within, which ought to be| ness, without experiencing Him revealed in us, as 
suppressed. We may esteem some of our fellow-jour wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
men, and fellow-members, over-zealous, and others|demption, will prove unavailiable to our salvation; 
too lax and indifferent; yet both parties may in|according to that which is written, unless Christ 
degree be actuated by the same spirit and love of|be in you, ye are reprobates. : 
Truth; although by natural complexions and pre-| ‘3rd. I wrote a few lines condemning myself, 
judices they may in some respects be perverted|and requesting the forgiveness of the Friend, to 
from a perfect rectitude of judgment: in those cases| whose remark I had made a hasty and unadvised 
wé ought to forgive, as we desire to be forgiven, and|reply in the meeting.” 
to bear with the errors of those we may esteem mis-| ‘15th. Just before the close of the forenoon 
taken; at the same time desiring all may be pre-| meeting a sueing out of a pardon from the King of 
served from that mammon of unrighteousness, which|kings; not by ‘thousands of rams, nor with ten 
leadeth men to justify themselves, and to despise| thousands of rivers of oil,’ neither by the law or 
others.” any carnal commandment, but by ‘the power of 
“Second month 18th, 1787. After a long ab-|an endless life,’ was recommended to the assembly : 
sence, 1 went with great feebleness of flesh and|for a time, my mind was rather warmed and im- 
spirit, in a chaise, to the forenoon meeting at Hart-| pressed with a sense of the inestimable gift. 
ford: early in the meeting a short testimony was} “16th. I received a very kind, affectionate, and 
delivered to the Divine light and word, which is|sympathizing letter from the Friend whom I had 
near inthe heart and in the mouth; according tothat| offended on the 2d instant; the receipt of whieh 
which is written, ‘The word which God sent unto|afforded some consolation to my wounded spirit.” 
the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus| “23rd. I see my manifold calamities in mea- 
Christ, (he is Lord of all.) Our friend, M. P.|sure arise from a secret, undesired, and almost 
was afterwards much enlarged in a living and|upperceived infidelity. Unfaithfulness to discover- 
evangelical ministry.” ies of duties, plainly imparted, is the parent of 
“Third month 4th, 1787. Attended the fore-|doubtings and distrusts. He that doeth the will of 
noon meeting, which was held in silence; some in-| God, ‘ shall know of the doctrine :’ ‘ my feet have 
terior sense of the silencing influence of Emanuel, | stumbled upon the dark mountains ;’ I have been 
who commandeth the waves and the seas, and they|as ‘a reed shaken with the wind,’ and more tossed 
are still, was graciously experienced. 1 have fre-|with the tempests than many who have been at 
quently wondered at our being more often favoured |ease in Ziov, unemptied ‘from vessel to vessel ; 
with those sensations iu our religious meetings, than| but with a standard of their own formation, or the 
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Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 235.) 

“Eleventh month 12th, 1786. Again prevented 
from attending meeting. Oh! that I had been 
more diligent when better able. Although, from 
the time I was visited with the Day Spring from 
on high, I have remembered the Lord, and ‘the 
word of his holiness;’ and have neither sought 
the riches, nor what are commonly called the 
pleasures of the world, yet I have been too much 
attached to the things which are seen, and which 
have perished with the using; the most pleasing 
of which has usually proved as the prophetic roll, 
sweet in the mouth, but bitter in the belly. O 
Thou! who delightest in mercy, and ‘ forgivest in- 
iquity, transgression and sin;’ let thy mercy be 
great, and, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, purify and pardon at the hour of death! 
My sister S., was buried this evening at Ratcliff. 

“13th. The petition of the preceding evening, 
for purification and pardon, being measurably 
maintained, in the afternoon I perused divers parts 
of the scriptures, in which I had been frequently 
conversant, with more savour than at other times. 
0 Lord, sanctify the solitary chamber! may it be 
sanctified through the Truth! so as to become a 
school for my instruction in righteousness.” 

“26th. Although much heaviness and weak- 
hess were my attendants in the forenoon meeting, 
my mind was measurably enlarged, respecting the 
spirituality of prayer; and the mistake of many 
of our fellow-professors of the holy christian re- 
ligion, who suppose the medium of vocal lan- 
guage essentially necessary to the making their 
requests known to Him, who ‘ searcheth the hearts, 
aud knoweth the mind of the Spirit.’ 1 expressed 
nothing verbally.” 

“Twelfth month 17th, 1786. T. D. of Surry, 
was at our forenoon meeting. When the showers 
are withheld both immediately and instrumentally, 
those who esteem themselves righteous are apt to 
attribute the cause to others present ; but the truly 
bumble and penitent, who dwell under a deep sense 
of their own demerits, are rather ready to query, 
Isit 1? is it 1?—I am indeed humbled, but not 
sufficiently »0.” 

“First month 5th, 1787. When the Lord visit- 
th his people because of their iniquities, ‘ he in- 
vadeth them with his troops,’ and by their punish- 
ments, graveth before them, as ‘ with a pen of iron,’ 
the things in which they have transgressed. I have 
etived too much cousolation in the participation 
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prejudices of an unrightly informed education, with Clocks. great deal of money at play, stole a clock belo 

much supposed readiness and clearness of judg-| The first mode of measuring the lapse of time|ing to the king, and hid it in his sleeve. In g 
ment, are judging of the attributes of God, his)was, undoubtedly, the observation of the sun’s mo- |short time the clock, which continued to go not. 
dealings with man, and the nature of a future state tion. In almost all climates, the morning, noon, | withstanding its removal, struck the hour, and the 
of existence : but the day is coming in which every |and evening would be readily distinguished. The theft was, of course, discovered. Louis, as capri- 


false rest and mistaken judgment must be disturbed ; | Babylonians appear to be the first who obtained |cious in kindness as in tyranny, not only pardoned 


in which deep only shall call unto deep, and the 
blind see out of darkness and obscurity: Lord, 
hasten this! the day of salvation; make plain thy 
paths to babes and sucklings, for the sake of thy 
Son, who is the light of life, and can open the blind 
eyes. Amen.” 

“30th. Rather placid and peaceful; not en- 
tirely void of thankfulness on account of my dear 
wife’s indisposition being alleviated: I am not 
likely to be long with her, but find an increasing 


degree of affection and tendernesstowards her, and of served in the British Museum. 


gratitude for her past and long continued goodness. 
We have lived together in the connubial state for 
pear thirty-two years, in much concurrence and 
similarity of sentiments, in matters of importance; 
both in respect to things spiritual and temporal; 
frequently seeking with some solicitude after those 
things which appertain to life and salvation: the 
seed of the kingdom has been plentifally dispensed 
within us, but an enemy has likewise sown tares, 
which have sprung up, and too greatly prevented 
the good seed from growjng up to maturity: with 
the men of Succoth, we have been taught with the 
briars and thorns of the wilderness, which many 
times, and often, caused us to ‘go mourning all the 


‘at what epoch is not exactly known, but it was ev- 
idently at a very remote period. The dial of Ahaz, 
mentioned by Isaiah, must have existed eight cen- 
turies before the Christian era; and it is a curious 
example of the little communication which existed 
in ancient times between the nations of the world, 
that this instrument was unknown to the Greeks 
until about six hundred and forty years before 
iChrist. One of these Grecian sun-dials is pre- 
It is conjectured 
that it served to show the hour in one of the cross- 
waysof Athens. ‘The Greek inscription, placed on 
the exterior of the two western faces, states that 
“ Pheedrus, the son of Zoilus,a Pseonian, made 
this.” 


distinguish the hours at night, and in cloudy 
weather, invented the clepsydra, or water-clock ; 
probably a mere float, with a rod fixed upon it 
like a mast, and placed in a vessel of water with a 
hole at the bottom; as the water ran out the float 
descended, and figures marked on the rod, at pro- 
per intervals, showed the number of hours elapsed. 
The sand-glass, made like the modern hour-glass, 





A few centuries later the Egyptians, in order to | making to perfection. 


igreater accuracy by the invention of the sun-dial ;|the culprit, but made him a present of the clock, 


All these instruments, though much superior to the 
clepsydra, and celebrated at the period of their in. 
vention for the accuracy of their movements, ga 
according to our present notions, but coarse 
proximations to the true time. They were retard- 
ed greatly when a particle of dust got into their 
works, and accelerated when cleaned. As to the 
minute divisions of time, they were quite useless, 
Tycho Brahe, an astronomer who lived in the six- 
teenth century, and who spared no expense or 
trouble in their construction, found that no depen- 
dence could be placed upon them for his obserya- 
tions, 

The adaptation of the pendulum, by the cele. 
brated Huygens, in 1657, at once brought clock- 
The clock, which had hith- 
erto merely served to divide the day into periods 
of sufficient accuracy for the details of business, or 
the hours of eating and sleeping, now became the 
means of recording the minutest lapse of time, of 
showing the smallest irregularities in the apparent 
motion of the sun and planets, and of reducing as- 
tronomy to the exactness of mathematical reason- 
ing. Increased skill in workmanship has, of course, 


day long,’ and to bow down our souls as the street} was also used in ancient times, as appears from produced greater accuracy ; but the pendulum is 
and the ground, to them which went over. Now/bas-relief, representing the marriage of Peleus and {still the means of giving effect. 
the time of separation is near, arise, QO Lord! | Thetis, in which is the figure of Morpheus, holding 


—_———_o————_—— 


‘thou and the ark of thy strength ;’ rebuke the de- 
vourer, and put a hook into the jaws of Leviathan, 
for our souls’ sake, and the sake of thy beloved 
Son, who only is able to save; to whom be the 
praise of bis works. Amen and Amen.” 

“Fifth month 31st, 1787. In the forenoon, 
much embarrassed by a succession of company, 
and some disagreeable confabulations which at- 
tended ; 1 have now no time to attend the works 
and ways of men: one work is only necessary, the 
work of salvation. Having for some time had a 
pointing to attend the evening meeting at Devon- 
shire House, I went; at first sitting down 1 was 
much discouraged, on account of my own weak- 
ness in every respect, and the concourse and heat 
attendant; before many words were spoken, my 
mind was suddenly impressed with a sense of that 
spiritual and internal worship, which can never be 
described by human eloquence; nor attained by 
the wisdom, efforts, and righteousness of men: men 
may limit themselves, and one another, and seek to 
set bounds to the great deep; but they can never 
limit Him, who is illimitable ; who causeth bis sun 
to arise, and his rain to descend, both on the just 
and the unjust; who hath compassion, when 
and where he will have compassion. ‘Search the 


a glass of this construction, 

| The period of the invention of wheel-clocks is in- 
volved in uncertainty, some authors stating it to 
have been as early as the fourth, and others as late 
as the tenth century. The cause of this disagree- 
ment is, that the word clock has been used to des- 
ignate the clepsydra and hour-glass; and proba- 
bly the clocks mentioned by old chroniclers, and 
set down by modern authors as proofs of the an- 
|tiquity of the invention, were some modifications of 
these instruments. Such, probably, was the clock 
sent by Paul |. to Pepin le Bref, in 760. 

The French historians describe a clock sent to 
Charlemagne in 807, by Harounal Raschid, the 
Caliph of the Kast, which struck the hours by the 
falling of twelve brass balls upon a bell. It had 


at separate doors, which they opened and closed 


moving power is said to have been the fall of 
water. 7 


In the twelfth century, clocks, moved by weights, 


| 
| 





the fourteenth, one was put up in London, by Wal- 
lingford, a monk, who died in 1325, which was said 


, For “The Friend.” 
Francis Howgill. 
(Continued from puge 237.) 


“ That which shows the evil is good, and that 
which shows a lie, is truth; this is within, take 
heed to it, this is called God’s Spirit in the Serip- 
tures ; believe in it, love it, and it will quicken thy 
heart to good, and it will subject the evil; here is 
thy teacher near thee ; love it, and if thou act con- 


unto this Spirit of truth, and it will enlighten and 
enliven thee, and will open thy understanding, and 
give thee to know what God is, and to do that 
which is good and acceptable in his sight; this 
spirit never errs, but leads out of all error into all 
truth. Be sober-minded in thy youth, and wait on 
the Lord within; bearken unto him. God is light 


also twelve horsemen, who came out, one at a time, immortal, life immortal, truth immortal, an ever- 


lasting eternal Spirit; he speaks spiritually and 


jagain. This clock must certainly have been fur-|invisibly within the hearts and consciences of men 
‘nished with some kind of wheel-work; but the|and women; hear what he speaks, and obey his 


voice, and thy soul shall live; fear to offend bim, 
or sin against him, for the ways of sin are death; 
‘therefore prize his love in thy young and tender 


appear to have been used in Italy; and, early in/years, and do thou read the Scriptures and Friend's 


books, and take heed to what thou readest to obey 
it, as far as thou understandest, and pray often 


trary, it will condemn thee; therefore take heed © 


scriptures,’ was the command of our great Master, | to show the time with accuracy. In the year 1344, 
and is of Universal obligation; they ought to be Giacomo Dondi erected, at Padua, his celebrated 
searched by all; but one word or sentence thereof, clock, which, besides the hour of the day, showed 


unto the Lord, that he will give thee his aoe 
and open thy understanding in the things of 


kingdom ; search thy heart often with the light of 





enforced by the wind which bloweth when andthe course of the sun in ecliptic, and the places of|Christ in thee ; manifest and bring thy deeds toit, 
where it Jisteth, is of more efficacy than all crea-/the planets. ‘Ihe celebrity acquired by this clock |that they may be tried ; and examine thyself how 
turely researches of them, from the beginning of| was the cause of great advancewent in the art; al-|the case stavds betwixt the Lord and thee; and 


Genesis to the end of Revelations: but this) most every court in Europe was desirous of pos-,if thou seest thyself wrovg, huwble thyself, and be 
ought to be no discouragement to a diligent perusal | sessing a similar work; and skilful mechanics|sorry, and turn unto him, and he will show thee 
of their sacred records, in the lowest and most) were, in consequence, induced to turn their atten-|mercy; and take heed, for the time to come, that 
disconsolate seasons, when they may seem to us tion to the manufacture. Its author was dignified |thou run not into the same evil again: keep thy 
only as a dead letter; for the words which we then|with the surname of Horologious, which is still|/heart clean, watch against the evil in thyself, in 
read, ‘as bread cast upon the waters,’ may be|borne by his descendants, the chief of whom, the that which shows it ; therein is power, and there- 
raised in power, after many days, Our dear Marchese Dondi Orologio, was lately, and most by thou hast power to overcome all evil. And, 
friend George Dillwyn had afterwards living and likely still is, a resident at Padua. idear child, mind not’ the pleasures of sin, which 
evang lical ministrations, both in testimony and A story told of Louis XI, (King of France from are but for a moment, and the eud is misery; bat 
supplication. I came home better than I went.” |1461 to 1483,) shows that the art had then made keep under and cross thy will and affection, so thy 
(To be continued.) great advances. A gentleman, who had lost a, mind will have no pleasure in the evil, but im 
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good; and thou wilt fecl the immortal seed spring- Coffee and its Substitutes. examined of: chicory, turnips, carrots, beets, peas, 
ing up in thee, which God’s love and peace is to.) The use of coffee as a beverage seems to} beans, corn and rye, no such substance as caffeine 
Oh child! these are great and weighty things, not have originated among the Turks in Arabia, from| is mentioned, therefore they are not true substi- 
tobe slighted. Accompany thyself always with | whence it was carried to Europe in 1669. It has| itutes for it in a chemical and physiological sense. 
them that fear the Lord, and fear and worship him gradually become a national beverage to Europeans} We have been unable to obtain a satisfactory 
in spirit and truth, and lead a holy and blameless|and Americans, as well as the Moslems, and it analysis of chestnuts and acorns, but it is well 
life and conversation ; deny them not, but love|hbas been called “one of the chief necessaries of| known that these contain tannic acid, and it is 
them and suffer with them.” ‘‘ Be sure thou let|life among the people.” The coffee bean is the| certain that caffeic acid is very nearly allied to it; 
nothing separate thy love from God and hispeople;|seed of the Coffea Arabica, a shrub which grows| hence they may have a close resemblance to coffee 
those are his people that keep his law, and obey |to about the height of 30 feet, but it is usually cut/in taste, and perhaps in effect also. 
Christ’s voice, and lead a holy life, and they were |down to about six feet, to increase the yield of the 
ever hated and belied, and persecuted, and evilly-|bean. Its cultivation was confined until within 
spoken of, always by bad and evil, loose people ;|the past century to Egypt and Arabia, but it is 
these are God’s people ; and his love, and peace,|now cultivated in the West India and Kast India 
and blessing, is with them; do thou grow as a nat-|Islands; also in Brazil upon a most extensive 
ural branch, (up among them), of the living vine, |scale. A single tree sometimes yields about 20 
and continue all thy days in obedience unto God’s | pounds of beans, and about 1,100 pounds are ob- 
will, and thou wilt feel joy and love in thy heart, |tained as the crop of an acre of land. There are 
which above all things covet after, andéthou sbalt/a number of varieties of coffee, but Mocha or 
attain and obtain everlasting peace, which the Lord | Arabian is still the most famous. Its beans are 
grant unto thee, according to the riches of his mer-|small and of a dark yellow color; Java is a lar- 
ey and love, which endure for ever and ever, Amen. |ger bean, and the color is a paler yellow; West 
And now, Abigail, concerning thy well-being in|[ndia and Brazilian coffee is of a blueish gray 
this life, this is my advice and counsel unto thee ;/color. Physiologists have endeavored to account 
love thy dear mother; and ever obey and honor |for the extended use of coffee, by ascribing to it a 
her, and see thou grieve her not; be not stubborn | peculiar quality for preventing the waste of animal 
nor wilful, but submit unto her, and be as an obe-|tissue in the living being. ‘This principle is called 
dient child unto her, whose love and care hath |caffeine, and is composed of carbon 8, nitrogen 2, 
been too great over thee and thy sisters, which hath |hydrogen 10, and oxygen 3 parts. Roasted cof- 
brought too much trouble upon herself; learn in|fee contains about 12.50 parts of caffeine. In 
thy youth to read and write, and sew and kuit,| roasting coffee, great care should be exercised not 
and all points of good labour that belong to a|to overheat it, because the caffeine in it is so liable 
maid, and flee idleness and sloth, that nourisheth |to volatilize. ‘The best temperature to roast coffee 
sin; and as thou growest up in years, labor in the |is 392° Fah., and the operation should be perform- 
affairs of the country, aud beware of pride, and|ed in a close revolving vessel. When the beans 
riotousness, and curiosity. Be not wanton, nor)have assumed a bright brown color, they should be 
wild, nor light, but temperate, moderate, and chaste, |cooled, if possible, in the vessel in which they 
and not forward in words, nor speech, but swift to|have deen roasted, so as to retain all the aroma 
hear, and slow to speak ; and do thou always live |that has been developed by the roasting operation. 
with thy mother, and be a help unto her, and | Burnt coffee beans are just as suitable for making 
cherish her in her old age and latter years, that/an infusion as charred wood. Upon no account 
she may be comforted in thee, and her soul may|therefore should coffee beans be so heated in roast- 
bless thee. Love thy sisters, be always courteous |ing as to char them. Coffee should never be boiled, 
tothem and thy brother; encourage one another |because the boiling action volatilizes the aromatic 
in good. * * Be diserect and wise, hide noth-|resin in it, and this constitutes nearly three per 
ing from thy mother, and she will advise thee, no/cent. of the beans. It should be ground as finely 
doubt, for thy good; and if she be living, marry|as possible, and scalded with water heated to the 
not without her consent: and if thou be joined to boiling point. It can be clarified with the white of 
a husband, be sure thou love him in thy heart, and jeggs, or isinglass. This information relates to pure 
be obedient unto him, and honor him among all, | coffee. 
t0 will his heart be more to thee, and his love in-) In Germany and England the poorer classes, 
crease; grieve him not, but be gentle, and easy to| who cannot afford to buy coffee, use mixtures of it, 
be entreated, and mind thy own business; and if|and in many cases, other substances as entire sub- 
the Lord give thee children, bring them up in God’s|stitutes. In Germany dried yellow turnips and 
fear, and good exercise, and keep them in subjec-|chicory root mixed together are employed as a 
tion unto thee, and be an example of virtue and|substitute; chicory is also very generally mixed 
holiness unto them, that the Lord’s blessing thou/with common coffee in England. Lately several 
mayst feel in youth and in age, and all thy life long.|mixtures and substitutes for coffee have become 
Remember these things, keep in mind these things, |more common among our own laboring people on 
read often this writing over, get it copied over, and | account of the great rise in the price of coffee. In 
lay up my words in thy heart, and do them, so|some of our country villages, German families 
wilt thou be happy in this life, and in the life to|roast acorns and use these as substitutes for coffve. 
come: ‘I'hese things I give in charge to observe, as| Roasted rye is an old and well known substitute, 
my mind and will, and counsel unalterable uutothee.|and so is “Cobbett’s coffee,’ which consists of 
Thy dear father, roasted corn. Many persons roast white beans and 
FRANCIS HOWGILL. _jpeas, and mix them with coffee, others roast car- 
“The 26th of the Fifth month, 1666.” rots and beets, and make a mixture of them with 
coffee. In some parts of France a mixture of : 7 
The Root of the Evil.—If we have begun toin-|equal parts of roasted chestnuts and coffee is| of a superior quality has been entirely successful in 
struct the poor with a view to check the spirit of|used. It makes a very superior beverage to chi-|several counties in that State, and in Southern 
insubordination, that spirit requires little less sup-|cory, turnips, aud all the other articles mentioned.| Utah 95,000 pounds have been baled and pre- 
ression in our own families. In all ranks it is|The substitutes for coffee are innumerable, and so|pared for market. In the Tulare Valley, great 
@ prevailing evil of the present day. The di-/far as taste is concerned, this is a mere matter of| preparations are making by the farmers there to 
minished obedience of children to parents, of ser-|cultivation. If any of these substitutes for coffee|cultivate the Peravian kind. The Legislature of 
vants to masters, of subjects to sovereigns, all spring |contained caffeine or a similar principle, they would| California seems to think highly of the prospect, 
from one common root,—an abatement of reverence | answer the same purpose, and their use should be|and has authorized the expenditure of $12,000 to 
to the authority of God.— Hannah More, inculeated ; but in ail the analyses that we have| promote the cultivation. 
































































































The way to receive and know God.—God is 
no otherwise your God but as he is the God of your 
life, manifested in it; and he can be no otherwise 
the God of your life but as his Spirit is Aving and 
ruling within you. Satan is no other way know- 
able by you, or can have any other fellowship with 
you, but as his evil spirit works and manifests 
itself along with the workings of your own spirit. 
“ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you;” but 
be is nowhere to be resisted but as a working 
spirit within you: therefore, to resist the devil, is 
to turn from the evil thoughts and motions that 
arise within you. “ Turn to God, and he will turn 
to you;”’ but God is an universal spirit, which you 
cannot locally turn to or from; therefore, to turn 
to God, is to cleave to those good thoughts and 
motions which proceed from his Holy Spirit dwell- 
ing and working in you. ‘This is the God of your 
life ; to whom you are to adhere, listen, and attend ; 
and this is your worshipping him in spirit and io 
truth. And that is the “ devil that goeth about as 
a roaring lion,’”’ who has no voice, but that which 
he speaks within you. Therefore, my friend, be 
at home, and keep close to that which passes within 
you; for be it what it will, whether it be a good in 
which you delight, or au evil at which you grieve, 
you could have neither the one nor the other, but 
because a holy God of light and love is essentially 
dwelling in you. Seek, therefore, for no other 
road, nor call any thing the way to God, but 
solely that which his eternal, all-creating Word 
and Spirit works within you.—Leéters of William 
Law, pp. 118, 119. 


About Cotton.—It is calculated that the average 
weekly consumption of cotton in Great Britain last 
year was 22,900 bales, as compared with 45,900 
bales in 1861, and 48,100 bales in 1860. The 
average weekly consumption of France last year 
was 5,200, as compared with 11,000 bales in 
1861, and 12,000 bales in 1860. The average 
weekly consumption of the rest of the continent 
was reduced last year to 8,300 bales, as compared 
with 18,100 in 1861, and 18,600 in 1860. An 
average total is thus arrived at of 36,400 bales 
per week last year, in Europe, as compared with 
75,000 bales per week in 1861, and 78,700 bales 
per week in 1860, The total receipts of cotton in 
New York during the month of January last was 
21,493 bales. Letters from British Consuls, Bunce 
and Molyneux, in South Carolina and Georgia, 
make the southern crop of cotton last year to be 
about 700,000 bales of 500 pounds each. They 
state that there are now 4,500,000 bales in the se- 
cession States. The last arrivals from California 
bring the intelligence that the cultivation of cotton 
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For “ The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 


our favoured case when among the finest scenery, 


too, we were on the top of the coach; and, deli 


Our last extracts left the travellers in Ireland ;|the day was one of the loveliest that ever shone.|ful as this way of riding is to me, especially when 


but the great dampness of the atmosphere having 
an unfavorable ¢ffect upon the health of one of 
them, they remained on that island but a little 
over two weeks, not travelling very extensively in 
that time, and visiting comparatively few objects 
of general interest. Dublin and Belfast are de- 
scribed as handsome cities, and the different coun- 
try-seats, parks, &c., which were visited, displayed 
the same beauty and finish as those seen in Kng- 
land. As, however, their visit here was almost 
wholly a social one, while the letters contain 
sketches of the warm, genial hospitality of the 
Irish, with many pleasant incidents illustrative of 
this, their well-known trait, it would be inadmis- 
sible to make them public. 


Scotland—The Lakes, &e, 

(Continued from page 228.) 

“ Stirling, 
and . 

We were much pleased with 
Glasgow. It is a larger city than we expected to 
see, and is a handsomer one than most, or any we 
have seen in England,—in one respect particu- 
larly,—being built almost altogether of stone ; and, 
without being at all showy, it looks decidedly su- 
perior. Having very many fine, wide, clean streets, 
and these sometimes winding, and rising and de- 
scending from different elevations, the handsome 
rows of houses appear to great advantage. I have 
never seen a city with which I was more pleased ; 
it bas such a rational, as well as aristocratic and 
substantial appearance. It is the second city ia 
the kingdom, having over 400,000 inhabitants. 
We left Glasgow on the —— of the month, in the 
train for Ballock, near the south end of Loch Lo- 
mond, then took the steamer up this lake to In- 
versnaid, near the north end, there a coach for 
Loch Katrine, then a steamer again to the head of 
the latter, and thence a coach to Sterling, where 
we now are. On our way to Ballock, we passed 
Dumbarton Castle, of which, however, we had amuch 
finer view than now, when passing up the Clyde to 
Glasgow. It is nearly opposite to Greenock, and 
al upon a rock, rising boldly from the water’s 
edge, to the height of three hundred feet, and ter- 
minating in two points, with a considerable de- 
pression between them. ‘The castle now occupies 
the greater part of the hollow. It has been a 
place of much interest and importance in the his- 
tory of Scotland, having been a fortress for more 
than a thousand years. It was from here that 
Mary embarked for France, and hither she was 
making her way when she escaped from Loch 
Leven. The ride to Ballock was through a rich, 
lovely country, interspersed with many clean com- 
fortable little stone houses for the poor, so much 
more inviting and cheerful in their aspect than 
mavy we had heretofore observed. 

And now those beautiful lakes, how shall I speak 
ofthem? Well, I believe lcaunot do better than com- 
pare them with our own Lake George. Winding be 
tween theirever-varying shores, so as to presentevery 
conceivable changing scene of beauty; with some 
new gems of islands seeming to glide into view at 
every bend; the mountains on Loch Lomond more 
bold and grand than those on Lake George, with 
bare peaks, varying alternately with those baving 
richly wooded and cultivated sides; and Loch 
Katrine, more perfectly wild; apparently no more 
marred by man’s doings, than when Walter Scott 
laid his scenes, in the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ among 
its romantic shores and islands; among which 
‘Ellen’s Isle’ was pointed out to us, by one of the 
boatmen, as we passed it. As has so often been 


—, 1861. 
“My dear 


“co + *&©* &® * 


Masses of fleecy clouds were floating over the blue 
sky, casting their shadows o’er the mountains, 
which, in sheltered coves, were mirrored on the 
glassy surface of the clear, lovely-tinted lake; 
while here and there their bright reflections were 
undulating with the gentle swell. But language 
far more descriptive than my own will tell how, 
that day,— 


‘The summer dawn’s reflected hue 

To purple, changed Loch Katrine blue ; 

. Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled, but dimpled not, for joy ;— 
The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest; 
In bright uncertainty they lie 
Like future joys to fancy’s eye.’ 


“Tt has been interesting to me to observe, that 
our own elegant little mountain campanula is the 
very same as the blue ‘ hare-bell’ of Scotland,—the 
same which Scott refers to, where bis ‘ Ellen,’ while 
saying—to the old harper, I think— 


‘This little flower, that loves the lea, 

May well my simple emblem be,—’ 

* * * she stooped, and looking round, 
Plucked a blue hare-bell from the ground,’— 
‘Then playfully the chaplet wild 

She wreathed in her dark locks, and smiled.’ 


“ My quotations are doubtless quite incorrect,— 
it is so long since I have read the poem, I forget. 
We rode on the top of the coach, from Inversnaid 
to Loch Katrine; and a charming ride iadeed it 
was. Along the summit of a steep rocky ridge, 
directly over which we looked into a gorge of ex- 
traordinary beauty, through which a wildly beau- 
tiful stream was dashing between the sides of the 
mountains, in a succession of cascades, for several 
miles, while we were leaving the lovely blue Loch 
Lomond behind us, gradually changing form as it 
was narrowed up between the mountains closing 
round it. 

“ Edinburg As is so often the case, 
I was obliged suddenly to break off my last scrib- 
bling, and, before I was at all prepared, to leave 
the point of view to which it had led me, whence 
I was looking back on those two highland lakes, 
and that bright stream for miles tumbling over the 
rocks, making music as it went. It falls into Loch 
Lomond; but I stupidly forget its name. What 
scenes of enchantment they seem now, when I 
think of them! ‘The latter, with its numerous 
cascades, like a troop of frolicsome children chasing 
each other, and playing hide and seek; now leap- 
ing rock after rock, then suddenly they turn a 
dark corner, and hide among the ferns and ever- 
greens, laughing as they go, away down where we 
can hardly see them, as we ride on;—and here 
comes another troop, and some rest in this sweet, 
cool shade, while ‘in bright uncertainty they lie,’ 
‘trembling, but dimpling not, for joy,’ seeming, 
though reall; not still, then on they go! 

“We arrived at this city last evening, from Stir. 
ling. The ride from the head of Loch Katrine, 
though very delightful, was not quite equal to the 
preceding one from Loch Lomond. Up and down 
hill, by a succession of very pretty smaller lakes 
on our right, and the mountains on our left, part 
of the way,—leaving the mountains all bebind us 
after passing through a gorge, called the ‘Tros- 
sachs, in which is a curiqusly-built hotel, of stone 
with three or four conically-roofed circular towers, 
with long, narrow, deep-set windows, like the old 
castles, which had a very picturesque appearance 
nestling among the mountains. In this last ride, 


passing through fine scenery, I admit the full en. 
joyment was a little marred that day, by the 
thought of the posstbility of the top-heavy vehicle 
—thirteen outside, and not one within—cither y 
setting or running back on some of the steep hills, 
I was not sorry, to say the least, that the hills 
were short,—the ups, varied by frequent levels, 
and downs. It was rather an odd feeling, in pase- 
ing through the streets of Sterling, to find myself 
hoisted almost high enough to look into some of 
the second-story windows. 

“ * * * * The castle, and the old gray 
Friars’ church, being the chief objects of interest 
at Stirling, we sallied forth, soon after breakfast, 
the morning after our arrival, to explore them and 
their environs. Pursuing our way, according to 
direction, up to the dop of a certain street, as they 
expressed it,—and very properly, as it is up a pretty 
steep hill,—we found ourselves in front of the 
church; from near the gate of which an old 
Scotchman, with intelligent, honest face, stepped 
forward and offered himself as guide. Showing 
his credentials, we saw he was the one recom- 
mended to us; though his countenance and man- 
ner would have been a sufficient passport to our 
confidence ; and we proceeded at once to examine 
the premises immediately around us. 

“The first thing to which he directed our at- 
tention, was the house formerly the residence of 
the Earl of Bothwell. It is by no means large, 
has a high peaked roof, and very small windows. 
Nearly in front of this, are the sole remains of the 
building formerly owned and occupied by the Earl 
of Lenox, father of Lord Darnley,—merely a fire- 
place and piece of the wall. Standing in front of 
the church, and looking down the street,—or wytide, 
as the old Scotchman called it,—the eye is attracted 
by a house at the termination of it, perhaps two 
hundred and fifty feet from the chureh, which, 
though unpretending in size, bas an ornamented 
front, and is entered by pretty high steps: this 
was the residence of Lord Darnley, the husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots. A little further on, 
passing the ruins of the palace of James 6tb, we 
have a view, down another street, called Castle 
Wynde, of the mansion formerly occupied by the 
Duke of Argyle. It is much larger than any of 
those above named, and is in a very good state of 
preservation; being now occupied as a military 
hospital or infirmary. Still further north from the 
remains of the palace, is the dwelling of the Duke 
of Albany,—witbin which he at one time con- 
vened the Scottish parliament. All these build- 
ings were inhabited by the nobles I have men- 
tioned, during the time of Margaret, the queen 
mother, and Mary Queen of Scots, and perhaps 
long prior to that period. They were, of course, 
the scenes of many of the plots and crimes which 
were continually going on at that eventful period 
of Scottish history, aud in which these nobles all 
took a conspicuous part. Now they are looked 
upon as too mean for the accommodation of the 
rich and fashionable; and, though clothed with s0 
much historical interest, are evidently occupied by 
persons far from the highest rank. ‘I'he front wall 
of the first story of king James VI.’s palace, is all 
that remains, the entrance to which is arched, but 
by no means of imposing appearance. Immedi- 
ately over this doorway, is a large stone with the 
arms of Scotland carved in it, in a good state of 
preservation ; on the north side is the coat of arui 
of the king, and on the south, that of the Harl of 
Marr, who built the palace and presented it to the 
king. There are two inscriptions, one on each side 
of the entrance, which may well be attributed to 
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‘ effect being like that of throwing open a vast door 


THE FRIEND. 


— eeu, 


the shrewd ‘ Jamie,’ for whom the house was built. |it not? Not only is it the ‘ little flower that loves 
the lea,’ but high on the hoary crag it is swinging L : ; 
its graceful bells, retiring in dark cloisters in the |of energy and industry may exercise amongst his 
clefts of the rocks, and in equal profusion opening | 2¢ighbours and dependants, and accomplish for his 
its blue eyes on the hillside or public highway. |country, cannot perhaps be better illustrated than 
This broad path begins at the foot of the rock,|by the career of Sir John Sinclair, characterized 
where it slopes down to the plain just outside of|by the Abbe Gregoire, as “the most indefatigable 
along|man in Europe.” He was originally a country 


That on one side reads thus,— 












“] pray all lookers on this building, 
With gentle eye to give the judging.” 
“The other is as follows :— 
“ The more I stand in open height, 
My faults more subject are to sight.” 
“Our guide told us there was another on the in- 
side of the entrance to this effect :— 


“ Aspey, speak first and spare naught, 
Consider well and care naught.” 


the town, and gradually rising, continues all 
the steep side to the extreme end of this basaltic 
cliff, on which, at an elevation of four hundred|John O’Groat’s house, almost beyond the beat of 
feet, almost perpendicularly above the plain, stands| Civilization, in a bare, wild country, fronting the 
Stirling castle. Parts of the old city wall are still|stormy North Sea. His father dying while he was 


“Directly adjoining the palace is the house which | to be seen along the course of the path. 


was formerly the residence of George Buchanan, 

celebrated for his learning, and who was tutor to 

James VI. The original house was torn down 

some time since, having gone very much to ruin, 

and the present one built of the materials in corres- 
ndence with the former. 

“ Entering the grave-yard, we there have a good 
view of the old Grey Friars’ church ; it was built 
in the 15th century by James IV., in a plain style 
of Gothic architecture, and though not particularly 
handsome, is interesting from its very venerable 
appearance. Among other external ornamental 
sculpture, there are twelve niches in which origi- 
nally stood statues of the twelve apostles, and 
which were torn out by John Knox, fragments of 
their feet, Xc., still remaining. Leaving the grave- 
yard with its quaint gathering of dark antiquated 
tomb-stones, some of them whose dates are as early 
as the fore part of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
having decorations on them more grotesque and 
ludicrous than tasteful or appropriate, we find our- 
selves at ouce within the precincts of the castle, 
the view of which had thus far been obstructed by 
the rising ground and the buildings. Passing a 
short distance along by the church-yard wall, we 
come suddenly upon a fine wide walk on the steep 
side of Stirling rock, about two hundred feet above 
the rich extensive plain, from which it rises abruptly 
on all sides but that next the town, and projects 
out into it like a bold promontory into a sea or 
lake, From the edge of this walk, upon which we 
so unexpectedly came, that had I been in my 
teens I should have screamed with delight—the |. 










upon the matchless prospect before us—one might 
suppose we could almost jump to that path some 
hundred and fifty feet below, which looks so 
tempting and shady, where those two youths are 
walking arm in arm, and whistling an appropriate 
old Scotch air so sweetly together. Were our feet 
to slip over, we surely should not stop until we 
landed near theirs. And yet from here all the way 
down, the rock has so deep a covering of soil, that 
it not only sustains luxuriant clusters of shrubs, 
smal] Norway firs, &c., but of trees, or rows, rather, of 
tall elms, whose branches meet at their tops, form- 
ng such temples as Bryant speaks of in his 
‘Forest Hymn.’ But why refer to Bryant? Who 
could look at such trees and not think of temples? 
—of which their trunks are the graceful columns, 
and beneath whose leafy domes and arches we 
have, as we move onward, a series of stereoscopic 
views—shall I call them—of singular beauty; 
these temples on the foreground, their rows of col- 
umns and arches, for the frame work, and under 
and between which we see not ouly the cultivated 
plain, the rich slopes thither, cottages, &c., but 
glimpses of blue mountain peaks on the horizon. 
Above us also, in many places, beneath and around 
the beetling crags, they are adorned by beautiful 
Vegetation. 


seen, in profusion in Scotland, several different va- 


(To be continued.) 
———_—_~e 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


My God and Father! while I stray 
Far from my home, in life’s rough way 
Oh teach me from my heart to say, 

Thy will be done. 


Though dark my path and sad my lot, 

Let me “ be still” and murmur not; 

And ever pray, as thou hast taught, 
Thy will be done. 


That tho’ in lonely grief I sigh 
For friends beloved no longer nigh ; 
Submissive, still | would reply 

Thy will be done. 


If Thou shouldst call me to resign 
What most I prize, it ne’er was mine; 
I only yield Thee what is Thine: 
Thy will be done. 


Should pining sickness waste away 
My life, in premature decay ; 
My Father! give me grace to say 
Thy will be done. 


If but my fainting heart be blest 
With Thy sweet Spirit for its guest, 
To Thee, O Lord, I leave the rest : 
Thy will be done. 


Then, when on earth I breathe no more, 
The prayer Thou mixed with tears before, 
I'll sing upon that happier shore, 

Thy will be done. 


———> o—_—_—_ 


Selected. 


TO A FRIEND IN ADVERSITY. 


No more loved partner of my soul, 
Let disappointment grieve ; 

Can flowing tears our fate control? 
Or sighs our woes relieve? 


Adversity is virtue’s school, 
To those who right discern ; 
Let us observe each painful rule, 
And each hard lesson learn. 


When wintry clouds obscure the sky, 
And heaven and earth deform, 


If fixed the firm foundations lie, 


The castle braves the storm. 


Thus fixed on faith’s unfailing rock, 
Let us endure awhile, 

Misfortune’s rude impetuous shock, 
And glory in our toil. 


Ill fortune cannot always last— 
Although it should awhile remain, 

Yet we each painful moment haste 
A better world to gain, 


Where calumny no more shall wound, 
Nor faithless friends destroy ; 

But peace and innocence are crowned, 
With never fading joy.” 





Christian Growth.—Expect not all at once. A 
The ‘evergreen _ of which we have | christian is not of hasty growth, like a mushroom, 
e but rather like the oak, the progress of which is 
Tieties, but chiefly the Norway fir, with many other|hardly percepible, but which in time becomes a 
shrubs; and the lovely little campanula, where is| great deep-rooted tree.—Jvhn Newton. 





















































Belected. 
The useful influence which a right-hearted man 


laird, born to a considerable estate, situate near 


a youth of sixteen, the management of the family 
property thus early devolved upon him; and at 
eighteen he began a course of vigorous improve- 
ment in the county of Caithness, which eventually 
spread all over Scotland. Agriculture then was 
in a most backward state; the fields were unen- 
closed, the lands undrained, the small farmers of 
Caithness wete so poor that they could scarcely 
afford to keep a horse or a sheltie; the hard work 
was chiefly done and the burdens borne by the 
women; and if a cottier lost a horse, it was not 
unusual for him to marry a wife as the cheapest 
substitute. The country was without roads or 
bridges, and drivers driving their cattle south had 
to swim the rivers along with their beasts. The 
chief track leading into Caithness lay along a high 
shelf on a mountain side, the road being some 
hundred feet of clear perpendicular height above 
the sea which dashed below. Sir John, though a 
mere youth, determined to make a new road over 
the hill of Ben Cheilt; the old let-alone proprie- 
tors, however, regarding his scheme with incredu- 
lity and derision. But he himself laid out the new 
road, assembled some twelve hundred labourers 
early one summer’s morning, set them simultane- 
ously to work, watching over their labours, and 
stimulating them by his presence and example, and 
before night, what had been a dangerous sheep 
track, six miles in length, hardly passable for led 
horses, was made practicable for wheel-carriages, 
as if by the powers of magic. It was an admirable 
example of energy and well directed labour, which 
could not fail to have a most salutary effect upon 
the surrounding population. He then proceeded to 
make more roads, to erect mills, to build bridges, 
and to enclose and cultivate his waste lands, 

He introduced improved methods of culture, and 
regular rotations of crops; distributing small pre- 
miums to encourage industry; and he thus soon 
quickened the whole frame of society within reach 
of his influence, and infused an entirely new life 
into the cultivators of the soil. From being one of 
the most inaccessible districts of the north—the 
very ultima Thule of civilization—Caithness be- 
came a pattern county for its roads, its agriculture 
and its fisheries. In Siuclair’s youth the post was 
carried by a runner only once a week, and the 
young baronet then declared that he would never 
rest till a coach drove daily to Thurso. The peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood could ‘hot believe in any 
such thing, and it became a proverb in the county 
to say of any utterly impossible scheme, “ Ou ay, 
that will come to pass when Sir John sees the daily 
mail to Thurso!” But Sir Jobn lived to see his 
dream realized, and the daily mail established at 
Thurso. 

The circle of his benevolent operations gradually 
widened. Observing the serious deterioration 
which had taken place in the quality of British 
wool—one of the staple commodities of the coun- 
try—he forthwith, though but a private and little 
known country gentleman, devoted himself to its 
improvement. By his personal exertions he es- 
tablished the British Wool Society for the purpose, 
and himself led the way to practical improvement 
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by importing eight hundred sheep from all coun- 
tries at his own expense. The result was the in- 
troduction into Scotland of the celebrated Cheviot 
breed. Sheep farmers scouted the idea of south 
country flocks being able to thrive in the far north. 
But Sir John persevered ; and in a few years there 
were not fewer than near three hundred thousand 
Cheviots diffused over the four northern counties 
alone. The value of all grazing land was thus 
enormously increased; and Scotcl? estates, which 
before were comparatively worthless, began to 
yield large rentals. 

Returned by Caithness to Parliament, in which 
he remained for thirty years, rarely missing a di- 
vision, his position gave him further opportunities 
of usefulness, which he did not neglect to employ. 
Pitt observing his persevering energy in all useful 
public projects, sent for him to Downing Street, 
and voluntarily proposed his assistance in any ob- 
ject he might have in view. Another man might 
have thought of himself and his own promotion; 
but Sir John characteristically replied that he de- 
sired no favour for himself, but intimated that the 
reward most gratifying to his feelings, would be 
Pitt’s assistance in the establishment of a National 
Board of Agriculture. Arthur Young laid a bet 
with the Baronet, that his scheme would never be 
established, adding, “Your Board of Agriculture 
will be in the moon!” But vigorously setting to 
work, he roused public attention to the subject, en- 
listed a majority of Parliament on his side, and 
eventually established the Board, of which he was 
appointed President. The result of its action need 
not be described, but the stimulus which it gave to 
agriculture and stock raising, was shortly felt 
throughout the whole United Kingdom, and tens 
of thousands of acres were redeemed from barren- 
ness by its operation. He was equally indefatiga- 
ble in encouraging the establishment of fisheries, 
and the successful founding of these great branches 
of British industry at Thurso and Wick was mainly 
due to his exertions. He urged for long years, 
and at length succeeded in obtaining, the inclosure 
of a harbor for the latter place, which is, perhaps, 
the greatest and most prosperous fishing town in 
the world. 

A remarkable illustration of his energetic 
promptitude was the manner in which he once 
provided on a great emergency, for the relief of 
the manufacturing districts. In 1793, the stagna- 
tion produced by the war, led to av unusual num- 
ber of bankruptcies, and many of the first houses 
in Manchester and Glasgow were tottering, not so 
much from want of property, but because the usual 
sources of trade and credit were for the time closed 
up. A period of intense distress amongst the la- 
bouring classes seemed imminent, when Sir John 
urged, in Parliament, that Exchequer notes to the 
amount of five millions should be issued immedi- 
ately, as a loan to such merchants as could give 
security. This suggestion was adopted, and his 
offer to carry out his plan, in conjunction with cer- 
tain members named by him, was also accepted. 
The vote was passed late at night, and early next 
merning Sir John anticipating the delays of offi- 
cialism and red tape, proceeded to bankers in the 
city, and borrowed of them, on his own personal 
security the sum of £70,000, which he dispatched 
the same evening te those merchants who were in 
the most urgent need of assistance. Pitt meeting 
Sir John in the House, expressed his great regret 
that the pressing wants of Manchester and Glasgow 
could not be supplied so soon as desirable, adding, 
“The money cannot be raised for some days.” 
“It is already gone! it left London by to-night’s 
mail!” was Sir John’s triumphant reply; and in 


smile of pleasure, ‘‘ Pitt was as much startled as if| would be a gross violation of conscience, and offen. 
I had stabbed him.” To the last, this great, good| sive in the Divine sight. 

man worked so usefully and cheerfully, setting a} Upon the steadfast members of our Society in 
great example for his family and for his country.|the Southern States, the Conscription act of the 
in so labouriously seeking others’ good, it might be} rebels has inflicted great suffering, yet it has utterly 
said he found his own,—not wealth, for his gene-j failed in its object of forcing them into the ranks 
rosity seriously impaired his private fortune, but|of the Confederate army. Many hundreds of 
happiness, and self-satisfaction, and the peace that} them are refugees from their homes and property, 
passes knowledge. A great patriot, with magnifi-| and are toiling under great privation in the loyal 
cent powers of work, he nobly did his duty to his/ States. 

country; yet he was not veglectful of his own} Your meworialists love their country—they 
household and home. His sons and daughters grew/| grieve over its calamities—they pray for the bless- 
up to honor and usefulness; and it was one of the|ing of heaven upon it, and they have no sympathy 
proudest things Sir John could say, when verging) with any attempt to injure or subvert its govern- 
on his eightieth year, that he had lived to see seven) ment; but they respectfully ask that their consei- 
sons grown up, not one of whom had incurred aj entious convictions of duty may be regarded, and 
debt he could not pay, or caused him a sorrow that|that a clause be inserted in the bill now before 
could have been avoided.— Smiles. 





of this religious Society, who, upon solemn affirma 
tion, declare that they cannot bear arms under 
any consideration; or that such other provisian 
may be made for our relief as in your wisdom you 


For “The Friend.” 
The following memorial was received last week, 
but not until after the number of our journal was 


made up: may determine. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of| Signed by direction and in behalf of a Meeting 
the United States of America, in Congress as-\of the Representatives held in the City of New 
sembled: York, the 24th day of Second Month, 1863. 
The Memorial of the Representatives of the Waasats Wen, Co 

Religious Society of Friends, in the State of New 

York and parts adjacent, respectfully showeth : 
That your memorialists have always been loyal ous Books, 


subjects of this government, under which they have! ‘The dissemination of suitably prepared religious 
esteemed it a privilege to live, and have felt it to) Rooks and ‘I'racts, as well as of the Holy Scrip- 
be their religious duty to render a faithful obedi-| tyres, has long been an engagement of religiously 
ence to every legal requirement which does not in-| concerned Friends. It is not to be regarded as a 
fringe the rights of conscience. merely secular business to be done mechanically; 

The history of our religious Society is not u0-| byt to make it hopeful of good effects, must be con- 
known to many of you, who are well aware that) ducted in and under the guidance and promptings of 
ever since its organization, its faithful members in| measure of the blessed Master's good spirit. Our 
all parts of the world have felt bound to yield a\jate yalued Friend, Stephen Grillet, when a young 


For “The Friend.” 
Distribution of the Scriptures and other Religi- 


you, exempting from its application the members _ 


literal obedience to the injunctions of our Saviour, 
and that they thus find themselves absolutely re- 
strained from all participation in war. 

You are well aware that this feeling has not 
been assumed by them to avoid any undesirable 
requisition—that it is a principle which they can- 
not violate, and that it is one for which they have 
many times suffered the loss of property and/| 
home, and have also suffered confinement in loath- 
some prisons. 

Your memorialists are aware that it may be 
said that they ought equally with others to sup- 
port the public burdens, and yield their services to 
the exigencies of the nation. This objection sup- 
poses that a law cannot have a partial or unequal 
operation. But if one member of the commuuity 
believe that it is As duty to fight, and if another 
believe that He is prohibited by divine command 
from shedding the blood of his fellow creatures, 
the question as it relates to the present subject is, 


man of only twenty-three, relates in his journal, 
that he felt it to be his religious duty “ to visit in 
the love of the Gospel, and to distribute Testa- 
ments and religious books among the poorer class 
of inhabitants about Little Egg Harbour, Barnegat, 
and the sea shore in New Jersey and in the 


Pines.” ‘1 proceeded in it,” he says, “in much - 


lowness of spirit, keeping close to my heavenly 
guide. He so condescended to me, that on coming 
into a family, a feeling of Divine love clothing me, 
I was ecnabied to communicate my concern for 
them, so as, in many instances, to reach the witness 
for Truth in their hearts. Many of these oppor- 
tunities were favoured seasons and proved visita- 
tions of love and mercy to the people. Most of 
them received us, and our books, with tears of 
gratitude.” 


The Lord's testimony by and through us.—The 


testimony given us as a people, in various branches, 


not which, or whether either, is wrong, but whether| hath been a stone of stumbling, and a rock of of- 
a law commanding both to take up arms, would| fence to many, who have wished for our crown, 


not operate unequally, and violate the rights of 
conscience? It would operate unequally, because 
wt does not discriminate; because to the con- 
science of the one it would enjoin the performance 





without our cross, and have overlooked and de- 
spised the peculiarity of our testimony, or the 


ee testimony by and through us. ‘The lan- 


guage, fashions, and customs of the world, though 


of a duty—to that of the other the commission of|by many esteemed indifferent, are not so to us, 


crime, 

Your memorialists desire also to call your atten- 
tion to the fact, that whiie the Conscription act now 
claiming your legislative atteution provides relief, 
by the payment of a pecuniary consideration, to 
all who, from whatever cause, are disiuclined to 
render personal service, it in no degree meets their 
case, inasmuch as they have always considered that 
for them to compound by the payment of money 
for a service from the performance of which they 


but are a part of the growth, the underwood of 
the lofty lebanon, which the day of the Lord is to 
come upon, as well as upon the tall cedars; and 
when that day comes, it will burn as an oven, In- 
discriminately, with prevailing heat, and leave 
them neither root nor branch. All who have en- 
tered into fellowship with us, through the baptism 
of Christ, the true door of entrance, have, not 
from imitation, but clear conviction, found this 
compliance their indispensable duty.— Samuel 


afterwards relating the anecdote, he added, with a/feel restrained by the commands of our Saviour,! Futhergill, F. L, vol. 9th, p. 274. 
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Ambrose Rigge, a little before his departure out|kept down, and a persevering effort been made, in|camp, and the extensive districts of country, where 
of time, made the following declaration, viz., that|Christian love and humility, and with a sincere| millions of bushels of grain, and millions of pounds 
«“ Jf Friends keep to the root of life in themselves,|dependence upon the direction and preserving}of cotton or sugar were once raised, that are now 
they would be the happiest people in the world.” | power of Him who is omniscient and omnipotent, |left uncultivated, and many of them turned into 

the whole teaching of the Bible warrants the be-|barren wastes. 
lief, that a far more prosperous state of the country} We have already said that of the depravation 
would have been brought about than can ever be|of morals almost inseparable from war and the life 
carved out by the sword; no hearths would have|of a soldier, no inventory can be taken, but that 
been made desolate, no widows and orphans left to|its direful effects must be felt by'the community 
weep for husbands and sires slain in battle, or|long after the contest may be over. Intemperance 
fallen victims to wounds and diseases in camps|is one of the besetting sins of soldiers, and is said 
and hospitals, and no rankling feelings of hatred|to make fearful inroads among those composing 
and revenge for murdered friends and devastated |the armies of both parties. In a letter recently 
homes. published we observe the following: “ In the army 

Who can garner up the groans and wails, orjof Tennessee I see men now, that I knew eight, 
tell the bitter heart-blighting sorrow, that have|ten, or twelve months ago, as sober and trust- 
estimable value of the pacific precepts and prin-|been poured forth and are now ascending from the| worthy officers, whom, to-day, I can hardly recog- 
ciples of the Gospel, may be so forced upon the|suffering victims of this murderous contest? So,|nize on account of their bloated and strangely 
consideration of the intelligent people both North | likewise, it is impossible for language to portray,|altered appearance. No doubt drinking is the 
and South, as to open their eyes to the truth of|or figures to compute the amount of moral evil that| pursuing demon of our army, and the fearful habit 
their uniform applicability to the best interests of|has been inflicted upon the inhabitants of our|seems to be growing.” ‘This, we apprehend, is a 
men, as individuals and nations, and that thus,/country by its malign influences, multiplied as they|fair representation of what is going on in other 
finally, the cause of the Prince of Peace may be|are through the different ramifications of society,| portions of the mighty host gathered at different 
strengthened and spread. and imparting a taint that will make the deadly|points. Profanity is said to be almost universal ; 

There surely never was a time since the United | poison felt during long years yet to come. and experience has long since proved, that the 
States had a national existence, when the folly as} It is well known that the number of killed and/estimate of human life is so greatly lowered, and 
well as the wickedness of war was more clearly|wounded upon the battle field, as given in the|the right to property so lost sight of during the 
demonstrated and brought home to the feelings of official reports, falls far short of the reality; and|incidents of an active campaign, that murder and 
all in this community, than the present. Two/|the aggregate of those slain in the fight is generally 
years ago, the present conflict began; commenced |small, compared with the multitudes who perish in 
by one party, for imaginary wrongs, to throw off a|the hospitals; but we see it stated that the killed, 
government, which, for more than three-quarters| wounded, and those taken prisoners reported for 
of a century had been productive of general pros-|the Union army, during 1862, was 132,819, and 
perity throughout every section of the country ;|for the rebels, who it is well known greatly under 
and accepted by the other as the means for main-|state their losses, 108,707, making a total of 
taining the authority of that government over|241,526. What the actual loss of life is, attribu- 
eleven dissatisfied and rebellious States, resisting|table directly or indirectly to the war, we have no 
the execution of its laws and determiued to set up|statistics for accurately determining; but from the 
an independent Confederacy. Hundreds of thous-| imperfect returns of killed, the accounts given of the 
ands of lives have beén sacrificed ; millions upon| number that die from wounds and sickness in the|whence they flow to be spoken of as justifiable on 
millions of dollars have been expended; and mil-|camps and hospitals, the number dismissed on ac-|cbristian principles, or necessary among 4 chris- 
ligns of dollars worth of property have been de-|count of ill health, and those who languish away their|tiah people. ‘The tone of some of the religious 
stroyed ; desolation, misery and sorrow have spread | lives in prison, we will be far within bounds to com-|journals, we think, is somewhat changed ; they do 
over the land, and yet what good has been gained?| pute the deaths on both sides, over and above the|not dwell so much upon the “ righteousness of this 
what wrong has been redressed? what privciple|natural mortality at 100,000 annually; and these,| war,” and occasionally remark upon the wicked- 
that is thought to be at stake has been settled by|it must be remembered, principally from among the|ness of war generally, and its being “a curse” to 
the clash of arms, the triumphant shouts of victory, |strougest, and the most robust of our male popula-|any nation unhappily engaged in it. So that 
or the humiliating disasters of defeat? Has either/tion, between the ages of twenty and forty-five|though we have no idea that true peace principles 
party changed the opinions or eradicated the hos- | years, . will be generally spread by the pressure of the 
tile feelings of the other? Has either been ren-| The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that|evils to which we have alluded, or the present war 
dered more virtuous by its schooling in camps;|should the rebellion be put down by the first of|much shortened by them, yet we think they may 
less passionate, less implacable, less bitter towards|the Seventh month next, the war will have cost|/act as a powerful cause for curbing our irascibility 
the other, by their respective feats of scientific|the people of the United States $1,300,000,000;|and pride in the future, and preventing the nation 
wurder upon the bloody fields of battle? On the|but if prolonged another year, as there is every|from runnivg into another such sanguinary contest. 
contrary, have not all the evil lusts in man’s fallen|reason to anticipate, it will involve the country in] We sometimes hear the opinion expressed that 
nature been proportionably developed and intensi-|a debt of over $2,200,000,000. The debt of the|the extermination of slavery will be an ample com- 
fied, as the war has progressed, and the combat-|rebels will probably be two-thirds of this sum, say | pensation for all that the war may cost, and justify 
tants been brought more frequently into collision ?|$1,500,000,000. Immense as is this aggregate, it|its being waged; but we think it altogether un- 
Judging from what has been manifested in the two|by no means represents the whole cost of the war,|tenable. The removal of that sinful system cannot 
years of strife, have we reasonable ground to hope|in money. The bounties paid last year to volun-|atone for sending hundreds of thousands of our 
that any thing but increased demoralization on\teers, by the different States, counties, cities, and|fellow men into untimely graves, with the awful 
these points will attend the future phases of the|through private subscriptions, is reported to be over|improbability of their being prepared to meet their 
war? $50,000,000. If we add to these vast sums the|final doom; while half the money spent to murder 

Should the object aimed a® by the Government) probable pecuniary remuneration, over and above|and destroy, would pay for the whole four millions 

finally attained, and its authority and rule be|their present pay, that would have been obtained |of slaves, at a higfler price than is now offered by 
submitted to throughout the States now in rebel-|by the seven or eight hundred thousand men, con-|the Government for emancipation. in the border 
lion, it will be well for the people to count the|sumers and worse than idle, in the armies of the|States. Doubtless, should the liberation of all 
cost, and seriously inquire whether the same thing | opposing parties, had they been at their own homes/the slaves be eventually accomplished by the suc- 
Could not have been arrived at by obeying the|and continued to be producers, we may arrive at a|cessful termination of the war, it would be a great 
commands of Christ, and meeting all difficulties| proximate estimate of the pecuniary cost of this|boon to them and to our country; purchased, 
and dangers in the way and spirit prescribed by|most deplorable war. We may talk of the grand|however, at the dearest rate which could well be 
his gospel. It is folly to speculate upon what/total, and represent it in figures, but the mind does| contrived by the evil ingenuity of man. Though 
Peril might have occurred had this course been/not realize the vastness of the amount. We must,|the Almighty may in his merey so overrule the 
pursued by one party only, inthe commencement of| however, take into the calculation the enormous] workings of evil as to bring about this good end, 
our troubles, Pride; anger and want of faith pre-|destruction of property by sea and land, wherever] yet that end does not and will not sanctify the means 
vented the trial from being made, and we know|the privateer captures the richly laden merchant-}employed, nor rc:der them less sinful in bis holy 
the result thus far; but bad the two former been|man, wherever the hostile armies march or en-|eyesight. 
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Notwithstanding the war-breathing spirit which 
appears almost universally to pervade the public 
ress, both religious and secular, throughout the 
land, and the alacrity with which the people gene- 
rally second the efforts of the Government to sup- 
ress the rebellion, we have a hope that the in- 


recognized as the legitimate fruits of a schooling 
in camp. 

We gather some hope for the future, from the 
evidence which we think may be gleaned from the 
public papers, that the evils of war—which hereto- 
fore have been only heard of by the present gene- 
ration in the United States, but are now brought 
home to the cognizance of all—are felt to be too 
gigantic, and attended with too little good, to ad- 
mit of satisfactory defence, or the source from 





robbery throughout the community are often clearly - 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. ‘ 
Forrtan.—News from England to 3d month 15th. 


all slaves over ten and under the age of twenty-one 
years shall be free when they arrive at the age of twenty- 


Polish affairs were unchanged. Langieweiz was on the | five years, and no slave shall be permitted to come into 
12th ult. formally proclaimed Dictator of Poland by the oe for permanent residence therein.” 


revolutionary party at Warsaw. The Russians had been 
defeated in a battle with the insurgents, but no decisive 
collision had yet occurred. The insurgent forces are 
now computed at 50,000. Reports were current that the 
reply of the czar to the last note of France had reached 
Paris, and that in it the czar declares himself unable to 
make any concession to the Polish nation, until the in- 
surrection is subdued. Meetings had been held at Turin, 
Naples, and other parts of Italy, for the purpose of pe- 
titioning the Italian Parliament in favor of Poland, and 
for raising subscriptions to assist the insurrection. It 
was stated that Austria would notenter into any arrange- 
ments with France and England in regard to Poland 
but will act according to circumstances. 

The Mexican expedition is admitted in France to have 
been a failure. It has been attended with heavy ex- 
pense, and has added nothing to the reputation of the 
French arms. The Bank of France has reduced its rate 
of discount from 5 to 44 percent. The specie in the 
bank had increased to the extent of 54,000,000 of francs 
during the month. 

The Austrian Provincial Diets have almost unani- 
mously pronounced in favor of trial by jury. 

Mason, the rebel Commissioner, was still urging the 
recognition of the South, and claiming the nullity of the 
blockade. The Emancipation Society have sent a peti- 
tion to Earl Russell against the course of the govern- 
ment in allowing vessels for the rebels to be fitted out 
in England. A confederate loan of three millions ster- 
ling was expected to be introduced in the Paris and Lon- 
don markets during the week following the 15th ult. 
The royal wedding seems to have been an occasion for 
manifestations of popular satisfaction all over England. 
The ceremony took place on the 10th ult., at Windsor 
Castle. The procession in London caused an immense 
crowd and some confusion, in which seven persons were 
erushed to death, and a much larger number seriously 
injured. A steamer had arrived at Liverpool from 
Metamoras with 1,800 bales of cotton, and a barque had 
reached Queenstown with a cargo of cotton and turpen- 
tine from Wilmington, N.C. The pirate Alabama had 
been spoken by an English vessel; she reported the de- 
struction of thirty-four American ships. The Liverpool 
cotton market was firm and moderately active. New 
Orleans: fair, 24}d. Middling upland, 21d. Stock in 
hand, 407,500 bales, of which 53,610 were American. 
At sea, from India, 185,000 bales. The Manchester 
markets were better. American flour 21s. a 27s. Wheat 
and corn slightly advanced in price. Consols 92}. U.S. 
five per cents., 58 a 59; sixes, 60 a 62. Pennsylvania 
fives, 58a61. Virginia fives, 50. Massachusetts sixes, 
89 a 91. 

Unitep Srares.—The Rebellion.—There are as yet no 
symptoms of yielding up on the part of the southern 
leaders, and the determination to resist to the last ex- 
tremity is as strongly expressed as ever, and yet the 
indications of exhaustion appear too manifest to be mis- 
taken. It is seen in the prices of all the necessaries of 
life, the rapid depreciation of the Confederate currency, 
and an actual scarcity of food. The Southern journals 
complain that seizures of provisions are made for the 
use of the army, without regard to the wishes of the 
owners, and condemn this course as impolitic, because 
its tendency is to discourage the planters from increas- 
ing their production of articles so greatly needed. Their 
military operations have of late been strictly on the de- 
fensive, with the exception of small raids, and predatory 
excursions to obtain provisions and stores. 

The United States Army.—The War Department has 
received the rolls of all the regiments comprising the 
army, with the number of absentees or deserters from 
it, which show that there are upwards of 125,000 men 
of this class. Active measures are now being taken to 
arrest and bring the delinquents back. 

Missouri.—The Legislature of this State adjourned on 
the 24th, without perfecting any scheme of slave emanci- 
pation, and without providing for a new State Conven- 
tion. It is supposed the Governor will call the old 
convention together, which will consider and perhaps 
adopt some plan of emancipation. 

West Virginia.—An election was held in this State on 
the 26th ult., on the ratification of the Constitution, with 
an amendment in regard to slavery. The returns show an 
almost unanimous vote in favor of the amendment, which 
is as follows: “ The children of slaves born within the 
limits of the State after the 4th day of July, 1863, shall be 
free; and all slaves within the said State who shall at the 
time aforesaid be under the age of ten years shall be free 
when they arrive at the age of twenty-one years ; aud 


entucky and Tennessee.—A rebel force of about 6,000 
men under Gen. Pegram has entered Kentucky, and ad- 
vanced as far as Danville. There had been some skir- 
mishing with the United States troops, in one of which 
about 300 rebels were taken prisoners. A despatch of 
the 28th states that Gen. Gilmore had driven the rebels 
out of Danville, and that they were retreating to the 
southward. It is believed that the rebels were concen- 
trating their infantry from East Tennessee at Tullahoma, 
seventy miles south-east of Nashville, while their cav- 
alry are making a diversion in East Kentucky with a 
view of drawing away a part of Gen. Rosecran’s forces. 
A body of rebel cavalry on the 25th, attacked a detach- 
ment of 300 U.S. troops, at Brentwood, nine miles from 
Nashville, and captured the entire detachment. The 
rebel cavalry have appeared within four miles of Nash- 
ville. 

Mississippi—The operations for the opening of the 
great river and the reduction of Vicksburg continue, but 
the natural obstacles as well as the strength of the rebel 
defences, seem to be truly formidable. A new pass has 
been discovered from the Mississippi into the Yazoo 
river through the Sun Flower. The water at the latest 
advices was very high; it was reported to be fifteen feet 
deep in the new cut off near Vicksburg, allowing the 
gunboats and transports to pass readily through it. 

Virginia.—During the last week all was quiet on the 
Rappahannock. Gen. Hooker's army is reported to be 
in good condition, and unusually free from disease. A 
rebel force attacked Williamsburg on the 29th, but was 
repulsed. It is stated that there are about 30,000 rebel 
troops between the Blackwater river and Richmond. 
The main body of their army in Virginia is now said to 
rest fifteen miles south of Fredericksburg. It is again 
reported that the rebels are making preparations to 
abandon Richmond. 

South Carolina.—A Charleston despatch of the 25th, 
states that the United States fleet at Port Royal has 
been increased to 150 vessels; about 35 transports hav- 
ing been added within the previous two days. The 
rebel steamer Georgiana was destroyed off Long Island 
Beach, S. C., by the blockading squadron. She was 
from Liverpool, and was discovered attempting to enter 
Charleston harbor. The squadron have recently made 
several valuable captures. One, the steamer Nicholas 
the First, was freighted partly with rifles and powder. 
She was taken off Wilmington, N. C. 

The Rebel Cruiers—The Florida has left the West 
Indies for the British Channel. The Alabama and Retri- 
bution are so closely watched by the United States ships 
of war, that they have not recently, so far as is known, 
inflicted any injuries on commerce. The value of the 
property already destroyed by them is estimated at be- 
tween ten and fifteen millions of dollars. 

Louisiana.—A late arrival at New York brings New 
Orleans dates to the 23d ult. Gen. Banks’ expedition 
had returned to Baton Rouge without auy serious en- 
counter with the rebels. Their force at Port Hudson is 
reported to be about 20,000, and the batteries are of 
great strength. It seems that in the late attempt to pass 
Port Hudson, two vessels only, the Hartford, Admiral 
Farragut’s flag ship, and the Albatross, a screw steamer, 
mounting seven guns, were successful. The Mississippi 
ran aground, and after being disabled by the rebel bat- 
teries, was blown up by her commander. Sixty-five of 
the crew were missing, about thirty of whom fell into 
the hands of the rebels. The rest of the fleet were re- 
pulsed, and had returned to Baton Rouge. On the 
expedition up the river, the United States Marshal dis- 
covered and confiscated 350 bales of cotton, 1,200 hogs- 
heads of sugar, and 3,000 barrels of molasses. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 445. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 291. 

Southern Jiems.—A despatch from Port Hudson states 
that the rebel batteries received no injury in the late 
engagement. The Augusta (Geo.) Conséitutionalist re- 
monstrates against the-remorseless seizure and impress- 
ment of property by the rebel government, now taking 
place all over the South. This course, it contends, is 
sapping the very foundations of the Confederate States. 
Bacon was selling in Augusta, before the seizures, at 
eighty cents per pound, but advanced largely, as soon 
as the seizures began. An extra session of the Legis- 
lature of Georgia convened on the 25th ult. Governor 
Brown, in his message, recommends the restriction of 
cotton planting to a quarter of an acre to each hand, 
under a heavy penalty, in order to increase the produc- 
tion of provisions. He also advises that further re- 
strictions be put upon the distiliation of spirits, so as 


to prevent the use of potatoes, peas, and dried peac! 
for that purpose. A cordial support of the Confederate 
Government is urged upon the Legislature. A despatch 
from Mobile says that Pensacola has been evacuated b 
the Federal troops, and the garrison has been sent to 
Gen. Banks, at New Orleans. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. New York.—The money market is wel] 
supplied at 6 per cent. on call. Exchange on London, 
161 a 162. American gold, 46 a 47 premium. Gold 
fluctuated greatly during the previous week, having at 
timés sold below 40. Specie in the New York banks, 
$34,317,691. Balance in the Sub-Treasury, $18,214,129, 
U.S. 6’s, 1881, 104} a 105; 7-30 Treasury notes, 106}, 
Middling upland cotton, 65 68. Superfine State flour, 
$6.35 a $6.50. Western, $6.65 a$7.20. Southern flour, 
$7.50 a 7.65. Spring wheat, $1.37 a $1.66 ; winter red, 
$1.68 a $1.75; rye, $1.03 a $1.08; barley, $163 ; mixed 
western corn, 88 cts. a 90 cts.;-yellow corn, 92 ets,; 
white, 96 cts.; Jersey oats, 82 cts.; Canada, 87 cta, 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6 a $6.25 ; extra, $6.50 
a $6.87 ; prime red wheat, $1.60; white, $1.70 a $1.80; 
yellow corn, 89 cts.; oats, 80 cts. for 32 pounds. The 
cattle market is better.—the sales ranged from $9 to 
$11.50, with a few lots at $11.75. Sales of 5890 sheep 


at from 8 to 9} gross; hogs 8} a 9}. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth day, 
the 10th of the 4th month, at 2 o’clock, p.m. TheCom- 
mittee on Instruction, and that on Admissions, meet on 
the same day,—the former at 10 o’clock, and the latter 
at 11 o’clock, a. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual exa- 
mination of the schools, commencing on Third day 
morning, and closing on Fifth day afternoon of the same 
week. Josn Evans, Clerk. 

3rd mo. 25th, 1863. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on Se- 
cond day afternoon the 6th inst., to meet the trains that 
leave the city at 2 and 4-15 p.m. 


NOTICE 
West Grove Boarding-School for Girls, on the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
Two Sessions annually, opening in Fifth and Eleventh 
month. Address, Tuomas ConarD, principal. 
West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Third month, 1863. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 11th of Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils will please make 
early application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at 
the School, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Oo, 
Pa.,) or to Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuvua H. WorTsING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exus, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


NOTICE. 

Situations are wanted in the country, for several col- 
ored boys, between the ages of six and ten years. Ap- 
ply at the “ Home for Destitute Colored Children,” No. 
708 Lombard Street, Bhiladelphia. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SARAH GRUBB. 

An interesting account of this very remarkable mit- 
ister of the Gospel of Christ, has been issued by the 
Tract Association of. Friends, and is for sale at the 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. It is a volame of sixty 
pages, neatly bound in cloth, and is sold for 20 cents. 


THE WORKS OF ISAAC PENINGTON. 


These valuable works, which have long been out of 
print, are now to be had at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 
Arch Street. Four volumes: price $5.00 ; in sheep. 

PROPPP PPP OP PPE PEEP LLL ALLLEPIELEEE 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, | 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





